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The authorities were hoodwinked, and he was duly sent
to an asylum in St. Petersburg. After ten months of this
exhausting pretence he was released with the help of a
Polish doctor, who led him from the asylum one Sunday
evening. PilsudsM fled from Russia to Austrian Poland,
where he was safe from the agents of the Russian " Okhrana.''
Pilsudski had now realized that the intellectual preparation
of the people was not enough, and that Poland could only
hope to win back her independence by resort to arms.
He decided to form the nucleus of .a Polish army. Military
books and studies became his absorbing passion, and he
studied most of the literature which was to be found in
the military libraries of Austria. In a few years he acquired
the military knowledge of a life-time. He substituted a
fanatical enthusiasm and faith in his cause for the long
experience of other military men. The new movement
began modestly in the form of a rifle club, which could
hardly afford to buy the necessary rifles. It met with some
mistrust on the part of the Polish Intelligentsia of Galicia,
where it was stationed. But Pilsudski's influence and iron
will inspired the younger men, of whom more and more
rallied round him. At the end of a few years the rifle clubs
had grown to the dimensions of a small army. Meanwhile
Pilsudski was building up similar military units among the
Poles of other countries. He travelled to France, Germany
and even Russia, lecturing on military matters, and collect-
ing more money for the movement.

"When war broke out in 1914 Pilsudski was the only Polish
leader who had anything approaching an army. On the
first day he mobilized his rifle clubs, giving them the ancient
title of Polish Legionnaires, and marched at their head
into Russian territory. For him Russia was Poland's
greatest enemy. He hated and distrusted Russia so much
that he almost forgot the alliance with Germany and